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FOREWORD 


The history of the Navy in Australia is all too 
little known and it is hoped that this edition of the elementary 
outline of Australian Naval History will help to dispel that 
ignorance. 


In particular, this book is commended for the attention 
of all young recruits to the Australian Navy. <A _ study of 
the record of ships and the achievements of officers and men 
in the past will imbue them with the spirit of the Royal 
Australian Navy, preparing them, if called, to write a new 
page in Australia’s Naval History. 


ROY R. DOWLING, 
Navy Office, First Naval Member and 
Melbourne Chief of Naval Staff. 
Ist September, 1955. 


PREFACE 


This outline of Australiari Naval History is intended as 
a text book to cover the educational tests held in the Royal 
Australian Navy. 


Although its purpose is to fill this need, it will give all 
recruits to the Royal Australian Navy some elementary account 
of the Service which they have joined. 


It has been produced within the Directorate of Education 
at Navy Office, and the assistance of Commander G. H. Gill, 
R.A.N.V.R., Naval War Historian, and the Naval History 
Section at Victoria Barracks in reading the text and suggesting 
amendments has been much appreciated. 


The syllabus for the educational tests refers to records of 
well known Australian ships. 


The records of the ships given will cover this requirement 
and will serve as typical examples dealing with Australian 
naval history and the work of different types of ships in war. 
It is not intended to be a complete record of all famous 
Australian ships. 


For fuller information, instructors and others interested in 
naval history may refer to the following:— 


(1) Official History of Australia in the War of 1914-18 
Vol. IX by A. W. Jose. 


(2) “Charting a Continent” by Lieutenant Commander 
G. C. Singleton, R.A.N., for history of Surveying 
Service. 


(3) “Pacific Horizons” by Christopher Lloyd. 


(4) ‘Background of Eastern Sea Power” by F. B. Eldridge, 
formerly Senior Master and History Instructor at 
Royal Australian Naval College. 


All of these have been consulted for this text. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE BRITISH NAVY AND AUSTRALIA 


Australian history from its earliest days has been closely 
associated with the British Navy. 


Torres—an obscure navigator of whom little is known— 
was probably the first white commander to sight Australia. 
He crossed the Pacific from America in 1606 and sailed through 
the strait which bears his name. The Dutch discovered Western 
Australia, calling it New Holland, and Tasman, a Dutchman, 
sailed from Mauritius in 1642 and discovered Tasmania and 
New Zealand. Yet the main work of discovering and charting 
Australia must be credited to the Admiralty. 


William Dampier as a merchant seaman had _ already 
made a voyage to north west Australia before the Admiralty 
gave him a commission as a naval officer and appointed him 
in 1698 to H.M.S. ROEBUCK to discover “the Southern 
Continent.” He came back again to north west Australia— 
Roebuck Bay off Broome. He was one of the few seamen of the 
time who could write well of his experiences and after his 
first visit his report of the country and its inhabitants was 
most scathing. ‘The inhabitants of this country are the 
miserablest people in the world. ‘The Hodmadods of Mono- 
matopa though a nasty people, yet for wealth are gentlemen 
to these.” 


This voyage did not prove the existence of a great South 
Land and in 1768 Captain James Cook was given command of 
H.M.S. ENDEAVOUR. Sir Joseph Banks, a scientist and 
millionaire for those times accompanied Captain Cook and staffed 
and equipped the expedition for botanical researches. ‘The 
first reason, however, for the voyage was the observation of 
the transit of Venus across the disc of the Sun. This was to 
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be done at Tahiti, but perhaps the second and more important 
reason for the Admiralty and British Government was con- 
tained in Cook’s secret instructions. ‘Whereas there is reason 
to imagine that a continent or land of great extent may be 
found to the Southward; after completing your observations 
you are to proceed to the Southward until you arrive at the 
latitude of 40° but not having discovered it in that run you 
are to proceed to the Westward between the latitude before 
mentioned and the latitude of 35° until you discover it or fall 
in with the Eastern side of the land discovered by ‘Tasman 
and now called New Zealand.” 


So ENDEAVOUR sailed round New Zealand, through 
Cook Strait and came to Kurnell, Botany Bay, on 29th April, 
1770. 


Cook then sailed up the Barrier Reef through Endeavour 
passage to Torres Strait on his way home. 


The British Navy was also to be associated with the next 
step in Australian history. The loss of the American Colonies 
led the English Government to look elsewhere for a convict 
settlement. From Captain Cook’s journal and Sir Joseph 
Banks’ reports, Botany Bay was selected and Captain Phillip 
in H.M.S. SIRIUS brought the first convoy to Port Jackson 
in 1788. He was first Governor of the settlement and other 
naval captains followed him, in Hunter, King and Bligh. 


From then onwards the Admiralty contributed to the 
development of Australia with their surveys. Surgeon Bass in 
a whale boat discovered Bass Strait and anchored in Western- 
port. Captain Matthew Flinders proved Tasmania an island 
and between 1801 and 1803 in H.M.S. INVESTIGATOR was 
the first to circumnavigate and chart the complete outline of 
Australia. Lieutenant Murray surveyed Port Phillip and 
Lieutenant Bowen surveyed the Derwent River and named 
Hobart. 


The Admiralty has always had a surveying expedition in 
Australian waters and this surveying service has run like a 
vein through the naval service in Australia. During the last 
war against Japan it contributed one of our most valuable 
and distinguished war efforts. 


Apart from H.M. Ships sent to Australia on voyages of 
discovery or with the first settlements or on surveying duty, 
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there was very little naval force ever in Australia purely for 
defence. In the middle of the nineteenth century the Crimean 
War led to a scare that the Russians might send and expedition 
from Vladivostock and the different colonies took action. 
Victoria ordered an armed steamer VICTORIA; New South 
Wales built a wooden gunboat SPITFIRE; South Australia 
later acquired a gunboat PROTECTOR and Queensland bought 
a gunboat GAYUNDA. ‘These were the origins of the old 
State Navies. 


The Australian Station may. be said to have been formed 
in 1859, when Commodore Loring was appointed Flag Officer 
Commanding the Station, which then included New Zealand 
and covered a much larger area than it does to-day. 


The British Government endeavoured to persuade the 
States to subsidise an Australian Squadron of the Royal Navy 
on the Australian Station. Admiral Tryon was sent out in 
1884 with this object but he himself wished to secure Aus- 
tralian recruits for the Navy. He wrote to the Premier of 
Queensland: “It is not a mere subsidised force that will do what 
is wanted. It is not only money that is required to produce 
effective forces but the personal service of our countrymen 
all over the world.” 


Each State had a small naval organisation and this was 
generally the situation up to the time of Federation in 1901. 


The following records for H.M. Ships CERBERUS and 
PENGUIN aptly illustrate the early history and beginnings of 
the Australian Navy. 


H.M.A.S. CERBERUS 


CERBERUS, the three headed and three tailed dog of 
Greek Mythology, is quite an old name associated with the 
British Navy and there were at least two other ships of the name 
before CERBERUS came to Australia. 


This ship was one of the first two ships built for the 
Royal Navy with guns placed in turrets. The turret caused 
both of them to be remarkably unstable at sea and her sister 
ship the CAPTAIN on her maiden voyage capsized in rough 
weather in the Bay of Biscay with the total loss of her crew. 
Undeterred by this calamity, in response to the Victorian 
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Government's appeal for protection, and after a visit by an 
American warship SHENANDOAH during the American 
Civil War, CERBERUS came to Victoria in 1871. She was 
included in the Victorian Navy with the object of defending 
the entrance to Port Phillip. She never again went to sea and 
for many years was used as a training ship by the Victorian 
Government. CERBERUS anchored off Williamstown and 
gave her name to the Training Depot there. In 1921, the 
training establishment was moved to Flinders Naval Depot and 
given the title H.M.A.S. CERBERUS. The ship CERBERUS 
was dismantled and used to form a breakwater at Black Rock 
on Port Phillip Bay. Her turret can still be seen there. 


H.M.A.S. PENGUIN 


PENGUIN has been a household word with the Navy in 
Australia for the past 60 years. 


H.M.S. PENGUIN was built in 1876 as a sailing ship with 
steam auxiliary propulsion. In 1890 she came to Australia and 
from then on she carried out many important surveys all round 
Australia but principally on the Barrier Reef and in the Pacific 
Ocean. Many of our charts are the work of her officers and 
ship’s company and she made the record sounding depth 
(5155 fathoms) for any part of the world to the north east 
of New Zealand. 


On the birth of the Royal Australian Navy she became 
H.M.A.S. PENGUIN and her single black funnel was a 
familiar sight alongside Garden Island. 


She was associated for many years with the dockyard at 
Garden Island, so called on account of its use as a vegetable 
garden in early settlement days. 


Now with the building of the Captain Cook Dock, Garden 
Island is no longer an island and PENGUIN is no longer a 
depot ship. 


She was sold in 1923 and for many years was a sorry 
sight doing duty in Sydney Harbour as a coal hulk. 


Her name was transferred to other depot ships and is 


now perpetuated in a splendid barracks at Balmoral Naval 
Depot. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


THE BIRTH OF THE ROYAL AUSTRALIAN 
NAVY .. 


One of the primary reasons for the Federation of the 
Australian States was the defence of Australia, and on the 
establishment of the Commonwealth in 1901, the Common- 
wealth Government took over each State’s forces. 


The Admiralty in the meantime still undertook to main- 
(ain a Squadron based on Australian ports but free to be 
cmployed anywhere in the Pacific or Indian Oceans. The 
Australian Squadron became very popular with Royal Navy 
allicers and men. Very little work was done, so little indeed 
that the Admiralty eventually refused to allow Midshipmen 
to serve on the Station. 


As a result of the Imperial Conference of 1909 the Aus- 
tralian Station was to have one battle cruiser, three cruisers, 
nix destroyers and some submarines. The battle cruiser was 
to be built in England together with two cruisers, whilst a 
sturt was to be made with naval construction in Australian 
yards with the building of a cruiser and three destroyers. 


So in 1909 the Liberal Government under Deakin formula- 
ted a policy. ‘This was implemented by a Labour ministry in 
1910 under Andrew Fisher with “Joe” Cook (later Sir Joseph 
(ook) one of the first Ministers for the Navy. 


Points of the policy included— 


“When in war time Australian Ships are put at the disposal 
of the Admiralty they automatically become an integral 
part of the Royal Navy and remain under Admiralty con- 
trol as long as the War may last.” 


This has been, in the main, the policy followed by the 
Australian Governments in both World Wars. It was closely 
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followed in the First War, but with the growth of the Dominion, 
it was modified in the Second War, particularly after the entry 
of Japan and our association with the United States Navy. 


In peace time on the Australian Station, the Navy was to 
be controlled exclusively by the Commonwealth, while on 
foreign stations H.M.A. ships were to take orders from the 
Admiralty, the Commonwealth being kept informed. ‘Training, 
discipline, and promotion, were to follow the King’s Regula- 
tions and Admiralty Instructions and officers and men were 
to be interchangeable. 


H.M.A. Ships were to fly the White Ensign at the stern 
and the Australian Ensign at the jackstaff. This gave Aus- 
tralian warships status as part of the British Navy and 
compelled recognition by foreign powers of their status. 


In 1911 His Majesty the King conferred the title “Royal 
Australian Navy” and in the same year the Commonwealth 
Naval Board was formed. 


The Royal Australian Naval College was opened in 1913 
at Geelong, Victoria, to train the first Australian officers for 
the Navy. Boys were trained on board H.M.A.S. TINGIRA 
in Sydney Harbour and adult ratings in H.M.A.S. CERBERUS 
at Williamstown. ‘Thus it will be seen that the development 
of the Royal Australian Navy closely followed the Royal Navy. 


The Royal Australian Navy owes much to its first officers. 
They joined the Royal Australian Navy from the Royal Navy 
and the Royal Naval Reserve. Admiral Creswell was the first 
Naval Chief of the Naval Board and he is generally known 
as the “Father of the Australian Navy.” In his early days 
he was a Royal Navy officer, then he was in command of the 
South Australian Naval Forces and later was associated with 
the State Navy of Queensland. He was appointed in com- 
mand of H.M.S. PROTECTOR when that ship went to China 
in 1900 at the time of the Boxer Rebellion: 


Admiral Hyde was the first officer of the Royal Australian 
Navy to become Admiral Commanding the Squadron and he 
too came from the Royal Navy. 


These and other officers of the Australian Navy, and officers 
loaned from the Royal Navy, held the fort until graduates from 
the Royal Australian Naval College were ready to take their 
places. 
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H.M.A.S. FRANKLIN 


The names of FRANKLIN and Jervis Bay have been 
closely associated with the Royal Australian Navy. 


The FRANKLIN was formerly a private yacht, the ADELE, 
and was acquired by the Naval Board in 1915. She became 
tender to the Royal Australian Naval College at Jervis Bay 
and many of our young officers got their first practical sea 
experience in her. 


Jervis Bay has always been a training and exercise area 
for the Navy in Australia. H.M. ships and H.M.A. ships 
have exercised there and the buildings at Captain’s Point 
were erected for the Navy as a Naval College for the training 
of officers. Now with the Naval Air Station close to Jervis 
Bay it will be still more important both for training and 
operations. 


The College was moved there from Geelong at the end of 
1914 but was closed for economy reasons in 1930 and moved 
to Flinders Naval Depot. 


Among the first entrants to the College in 1913 was Vice- 
Admiral Sir John Collins who was promoted to Flag rank 
in 1947. 


H.M.A.S. TINGIRA 


On the birth of the Royal Australian Navy, the Naval 
Board and the Commonwealth Government followed the 
Admiralty with their manning and training plans, so one of 
the first considerations was to enter and train boys for the 
Fleet. 


H.M.A.S. TINGIRA was commissioned in 1913 and up to 
the end of the First World War had trained over 1,000 boys 
for the Navy. 


She was one of the old immigrant ships and wool clip-. 
pers. Her first name was SOBRAON and she was built in 
Scotland in 1866 and at one time held the sailing record for 
the fastest time to Australia. 


Many of our first members of the Royal Australian Navy 
were trained in H.M.A.S. TINGIRA in Rose Bay, Sydney. 


In 1927, the Naval Board decided to abandon Boys’ 
Training and enter seamen direct at 17}-22 years of age. She 
was then sold and is still a hulk in Sydney Harbour. 
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CHAPTER IIT 


THE ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY AND 
THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


On the outbreak of the First World War in August 1914 
the Royal Australian Navy contained the battle cruiser 
H.M.A.S. AUSTRALIA, flagship of Vice-Admiral Patey, the 
two light cruisers SYDNEY and MELBOURNE, all of which 
had been built in England between 1908 and 1912, the three 
destroyers YARRA, PARRAMATTA, WARREGO, two. sub- 
marines AE1 and AE2, and the shore training establish- 
ments. 


H.M.A.S. ENCOUNTER, a light cruiser, was also an 
important unit. On loan from the Admiralty, she was largely 
manned by Australians, and later was transferred to the Royal 
Australian Navy. 


The strength of the Navy was 3,800 of whom 20 per cent. 
were Royal Navy men. ‘There was also a Naval Brigade of 


1,600 men enlisted for service overseas and a Radio Service 
of 250 men. 


During the war the cruiser BRISBANE was built at 
Cockatoo Dock in Sydney, together with three River Class 
destroyers, HUON, TORRENS and SWAN. ADELAIDE was 
also laid down during the war but was not completed until 
after the war. 


By the end of the war there were 5,200 Permanent Service 
men in the Navy and some 3,000 men in the Naval Brigade. 


The first task of the Australian warships in 1914 was 
the capture of the German Colonies in the South West Pacific. 
Samoa, Nauru, New Britain, and the German parts of New 
Guinea and the Solomons were all taken in the first few months 
of the war. 
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H.M.A.S. BATAAN 


The next task was the escort of the first A.I.F. convoy 
which sailed from Albany on Ist November 1914 for Egypt. 
This escort was important because the German Pacific Squad- 
ron including the notorious EMDEN was still at large. 


Later H.M.A. ships AUSTRALIA, SYDNEY and MEL- 
BOURNE saw service in the“ Atlantic and European waters 
and did not return to Australia till 1919—after the end of 
hostilities. It is interesting to note that at the end of the 
war both SYDNEY and MELBOURNE carried an_ aircraft. 


Both of the submarines were lost early in the war—our 
only ships lost in the first war. AEI1 was lost with all hands 
patrolling off the German colony at Rabaul. AE2 went over- 
seas with the first Australian convoy and later served in the 
Mediterranean. Under the command of Lt. Commander 
Stoker, R.N. she made the first heroic passage of the Darda- 
nelles during the Gallipoli campaign. She unfortunately 
stranded and as a result afterwards sank in the Sea of Marmora 
off Constantinople. Her crew became prisoners of the Turks. 


The river class Australian destroyers—the first Australian 
Destroyer Flotilla—saw much hard and tedious sea service in 
the Mediterranean and the tropics. With the rough weather 
and the heat—they were only 900 tons—their task was no 
enviable one. On the collapse of Turkey at the end of the war 
the greater part of the flotilla was sent to Constantinople and 
the Black Sea. 


The R.A.N. Brigade saw service in the capture of Rabaul 
and on Gallipoli. 


The service of the Royal Australian Navy in World War 
I is well illustrated in the history of the first H.M.A.S. AUS- 
TRALIA and the first H.M.A.S. SYDNEY, whose records are 
now given. Indeed their main records are associated with the 
first War. 


H.M.A.S. AUSTRALIA 


H.M.A.S. AUSTRALIA (Battle Cruiser of 19,200 tons) 
built at John Brown’s Yard on the Clyde, and commissioned 
for the Australian Government in 1913, came to Australia 
wearing the flag of Vice-Admiral Patey. 


She was thus only a short time on the Station before war 
broke out and her presence in the Pacific probably deterred 
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Admiral Von Spee, Commander of the German Squadron in 
China, from paying attention to Australia. 


She teok part in the capture of the German colonies at 
Samoa and New Guinea. In 1915, the Admiralty made her 
flagship of the 2nd Battle Cruiser Squadron of the Grand 
Fleet in the North Sea, and she remained so until the end 
of the war. At the surrender of the German Fleet in Novem- 
ber 1918 she led the Port Division of the Grand Fleet. 


She steamed as a coal burner some 80,000 miles in the 
North Sea and some of her personnel were present at the 
attack on Zeebrugge. 


She returned to Australia after the war as flagship of 
Commodore Dumaresq and, under the terms of the Washing- 
ton Naval Treaty, had a sad and undeserved end when she 
was sunk 24 miles due east of Sydney Heads in 1924. There are 
many relics of her at the War Museum, Canberra, and scat- 
tered over Australia, including some 12 inch shells presented to 
clubs and other institutions. 


H.M.A.S. SYDNEY 


The original SYDNEY (5,400 tons) was also built in the 
United Kingdom and came to Australia in 1913. 


She was one of the escort of warships for the first Aus- 
tralian troop convoy from Australia in November, 1914. This 
escort included a British cruiser, MINOTAUR, two Australian 
cruisers SYDNEY and MELBOURNE and a Japanese cruiser 
IBUKI. H.M.A.S. SYDNEY (Captain J. C. T. Glossop, R.N.) 
had the good fortune to be detached from the convoy to search 
for a German raider and she became famous for the destruction 
of S.M.S. EMDEN. 


This German light cruiser had, in six weeks in the Indian 
Ocean, captured or sunk 22 allied ships with a total tonnage 
of 100,000 tons. She was making a raid on-the Wireless Station 
at Cocos Island when she met H.M.A.S. SYDNEY, about 9 a.m. 
on 9th November 1914. She opened fire at 10,500 yards with 
elevation 30°—remarkable for that time—and hit the SYDNEY. 
By 11 am. SYDNEY had outfought her. She was driven 
ashore at Keeling Island and became a total wreck. 


Later SYDNEY was ordered to the West Indies and subse- 
quently joined the Grand Fleet late in 1916. On one of her 
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patrols under the command of Captain Dumaresq, R.N., she 
encountered and engaged a German Zeppelin (L.43). The 
Zeppelin dropped 10 bombs without effect. 


At the surrender of the German Fleet in November 1918 
she was given the task of guarding the new S.M.S. EMDEN. 


She returned to Australia in 1919 escorting the J Class 
submarines, presented to the R.A.N. by the Admiralty. Later 
she became flagship of the Squadron. She was eventually 
sold to the ship breakers and all that now remains of her is 
her foremast on Bradley’s Head, Sydney. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF FIRST WORLD WAR 


1914 
Aug. 4 


Sept. 11 


Nov. 1 
Nov. 9 
Dec. 8 


1915 

Feb. 17 
April 25 
Dec. 20 


1916 


May 31 to 
June 1 


1917 
April 6 
Oct. 14 


1918 

April 23 
Nov. 11 
Nov. 21 


1919 


June 


— ‘Germany invades and declares war on Belgium; 


Great Britain declares war on Germany. 


Australian Expeditionary Force lands in New 
Britain. 


First A.I.F. convoy sailed from Albany. 
EMDEN destroyed by H.M.A.S. SYDNEY. 


German Pacific Squadron destroyed in Battle 
of Falkland Islands. 


H.M.A.S. AUSTRALIA joins the Grand Fleet. 
Allies land on Gallipoli Peninsula. 


Evacuation of Anzac and Suvla Bay. 


Battle of Jutland. 


U.S.A. declares war on Germany. 


H.M.A. destroyers begin patrolling Adriatic. 


British Naval raid on Zeebrugge and Ostend. 
Armistice 1100 G.M.T. 


German Fleet surrenders. 


Treaty of Versailles signed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY 
BETWEEN WORLD WARS 


As usually happens after a war, the aftermath of the First 
World War brought a difficult period for the Royal Australian 
Navy and this was accentuated by the Washington Naval 
Treaty and the economic depression of 1930-1932. 


The Washington Treaty provided for a limitation of navies 
both in numbers and tonnages of ships and the main effect 
was to preserve the relative sizes of the navies of England, 
United States, and Japan, as they existed in 1920 in the ratio 
of 5: 5:3; a provision which Japan always resented and did 
not respect. 


From 5,200 personnel in 1919, the strength of the Navy fell 
to 3,500 in 1923. In 1920, 23 ships of the Royal Australian 
Navy escorted H.R.H. the Prince of Wales into Sydney Harbour 
and in 1923 there were only 13 ships in commission. Under 
the terms of the Washington Treaty H.M.A.S. AUSTRALIA 
was sunk outside Sydncy. 


However, soon after the end of the war, H.M.AS. 
ADELAIDE was completed and commissioned, six. submarines 
were given by the Admiralty, and—most important—the Naval 
Board started an Australian Surveying Service in 1921 with 
H.M.A.S. GERANIUM, which H.M.A.S. MORESBY joined 


in 1925. 


In 1924, the Bruce-Page Government ordered the rebuild- 
ing of the Australian Navy and by 1930, two County Class 
cruisers of 10,000 tons—which was the maximum _ tonnage 
allowed under the Washington Treaty—were built and com- 
missioned. They were the second H.M.A.S. AUSTRALIA 
and H.M.A.S. CANBERRA. A seaplane carrier ALBATROSS 
was built at Cockatoo and two new submarines, OTWAY and 
OXLEY, were bought from the Admiralty. 
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These two submarines were the third effort to form an 
Australian Submarine Force. ‘The AE submarines lost in the 
First World War were the first effort, and the second was 
the force of six “J” Class submarines given by the Admiralty 
after the first war. None of the attempts can be said to 
have been successful. For a small navy they made too much 
overhead expense, their efficient maintenance was difficult and 
generally they entailed a dispersion of effort. “The OTWAY 
and OXLEY returned to the Admiralty in 1931. 


At times Australian warships were exchanged with British 
ships. ADELAIDE sailed from Australia in 1924 with the 
Special Service Squadron, MELBOURNE and AUSTRALIA 
saw service in the Mediterranean, and BRISBANE went to 
China. 


The economic crisis of the early 1930’s had a most de- 
pressing effect on the Navy. The Naval College at Jervis 
Bay was closed and moved to Flinders Naval Depot, the sub- 
marines returned to England, the strength of the Navy fell 
to 3,100, and even the Surveying Service was temporarily 
suspended. 


Consequent upon the rise to power of Hitler in 1933, 
the Navy steadily expanded. The British Government made 
a gift of five destroyers, the famous “Scrap Iron Flotilla” of 
the Tobruk and Mediterranean war service, and three 7,000 
ton cruisers, SYDNEY, HOBART and PERTH were added to 
the Squadron by 1939. 


ALBATROSS was sent to the Royal Navy as part value 
for HOBART. She represented our first practical essay in 
Naval Aviation and carried up to 15 seaplanes manned by 
the Royal Australian Air Force. 
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CHAPTER V. 


R.A.N. AND THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


On the outbreak of war with Hitler and Germany in 
September 1939 the Royal Australian Navy consisted of two 
10,000 tons cruisers, AUSTRALIA and CANBERRA, four 
six inch cruisers, SYDNEY, HOBART, PERTH and 
ADELAIDE, five W Class destroyers, 2 sloops, and the Survey 
Ship MORESBY, and the strength of the Navy was 5,440. 


Early in the war the merchant ships WESTRALIA, 
MANOORA and KANIMBLA were taken over by the Govern- 
ment and fitted out as armed merchant cruisers. Later they 
were converted into landing ships infantry (L.S.I’s.) and at 
the end of the war were serving as such. 


During the war Australian shipbuilding yards from all 
States on the mainland completed for the Navy three Tribal 
Class destroyerse—ARUNTA, WARRAMUNGA and BATAAN, 
six frigates, two sloops, and some sixty Australian mine sweep- 
ers, besides a host of smaller patrol craft. 


In addition, five “‘N” Class destroyers were manned by 
Australians for the Admrialty and became H.M.A. ships. These 
were replaced later by five “Q” Class destroyers, which at the 
end of the war were presented to the Australian Government 
by the British Government. 


The strength of the R.A.N. grew to 37,000 men and 2,650 
women. This included some 2,500 personnel lent for service 
in R.N. ships overseas. 


This expansion was rendered possible by two things: firstly, 
by the entry of officers and men for active service from the 
Royal Australian Naval Reserves, many of whom had volun- 
tarily given up their spare time to training at the Reserve 
Depots and in ships in peace time and whose service was 
invaluable in war: secondly by the construction of docks and 
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building slips all over Australia. “These included a dock in 
Brisbane capable of docking a 10,000 ton cruiser and finally 
the Captain Cook Dock in Sydney capable of docking the 
QUEEN MARY or any ship afloat. 


During the war, the Navy suffered about 3,000 casualties 
due to enemy action and other causes and lost three cruisers, 
CANBERRA, SYDNEY, PERTH; four destroyers, WATER- 
HEN, VAMPIRE, VOYAGER and NESTOR; two sloops, 
PARRAMATTA and YARRA, four minesweepers, ARMIDALE, 
WALLAROO, GEELONG and GOORANGI; and the auxiliary 
ships MATAFELE and MAROUBRA. 


On the declaration of war by Britain, as in the First World 
War, the Royal Australian Navy was immediately placed on a 
war footing in co-operation with ships of the Royal Navy and 
during the war Australian warships served all over the world. 


From late 1939, among the first war duties of the Australian 
cruisers was the task of convoying the A.I.F. divisions moving 
to Egypt and the Middle East. The famous liners QUEEN 
MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH often formed part of these 
convoys. 


In June 1940, just prior to the capitulation of France, Italy 
entered the war, and during the latter half of the year and 
during 1941 three six inch cruisers, sloops, corvettes, and the 
“Scrap Iron Flotilla” fought against Italy in the Mediterranean. 


Here the most notable exploits included the action between 
H.M.A.S. SYDNEY and the BARTOLOMEO COLLEONI as 
a result of which the Italian cruiser was sunk; the supply of 
Tobruk by sloops and destroyers during its siege; participation 
in the Battle of Matapan by PERTH, STUART and VEN- 
DETTA when three Italian heavy cruisers were sunk; and 
the sinking of three Italian submarines by Australian de- 
stroyers. 


For the campaigns in Greece and Crete all H.M.A. ships 
in the Mediterranean escorted or transported our troops and 
evacuated them when those countries were overrun by the 
Germans in 1941. H.M.A. ships in these operations included 
PERTH, NAPIER, NIZAM and the “Scrap Iron Flotilla.” 


Our ships also took part in the Syrian campaign against 


the Vichy French forces and duving these operations WATER- 
HEN was bombed and sunk. 
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During this first part of the war prior to Japan’s attack on 
Pearl Harbour in December 1941, Australian ships served in 
the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, Red Sea and Persian Gulf, as 
well as in the Mediterranean. 


Although after the entry of Japan into the war most of our 
forces were naturally brought into the Pacific Area, our ships 
and sailors continued to render service in the Mediterranean 
and Atlantic. Australian corvettes participated in the landings 
in Africa and Sicily in 1943 and Australian sailors were always 
serving in British ships in the Battle of the Atlantic, particularly 
during the dark days of late 1940 and 1941. 


However, from January 1942 our main units and forces 
were employed against Japan. ‘They convoyed troops and 
supplies to Singapore and Java, before Malaya and Indonesia 
were overrun by the Japanese in February 1942. PERTH and 
HOBART took part in the Java Sea Battles of February 1942 
and against overwhelming odds PERTH and YARRA were 
lost. Our corvettes also did yeoman service during the Japan- 
ese air raids on Darwin, rescuing crews from the many ships 
bombed and sunk in the harbour. 


Under the command of Rear-Admiral J. G. Crace, AUS- 
TRALIA and HOBART took part in the first carrier battle— 
the Battle of the Coral Sea in May 1942. 


This battle was of outstanding importance for Australia 
as it was the high water mark of the advance of the Japanese. 
Mr. Curtin, as Prime Minister, referred to this battle in a 
speech in the House of Representatives and paid tribute to 
the Australian Navy for its part in the action. 


From August 1942 onwards, when the tide began to turn, 
Australian ships bore an important part mainly in co-operation 
with United States Naval Forces and under the command 
of their leaders. 


They participated in the first landings at Guadalcanal 
when CANBERRA was lost. This combined operation at 
Guadalcanal was a most important one as it gave us our first 
airstrip and forward post for further advance and it was the 
pattern of many attacks to come in the island campaign. In 
their attempts to recover it the Japanese suffered heavy losses. 


After the loss of H.M.A.S. CANBERRA—the third Aus- 
tralian cruiser to be lost—the Admiralty presented H.MS. 
SHROPSHIRE to the R.A.N. 
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H.M.A. cruisers, destroyers, landing ships, sloops and 
corvettes continued to take part in many landing operations in 
New Guinea and the islands. These operations culminated 
in the historic Battles of Leyte Gulf (October 1944) and 
Lingayen Gulf (January 1945) when the Philippines were 
recaptured and most of the remaining effective units of the 
Japanese Navy were sunk. ‘These were two outstanding actions 
for H.M.A. ships. 


On October 24, after the landings in Leyte Gulf SHROP- 
SHIRE and ARUNTA took .an active part in the Battle of 
Surigao Strait approaching Leyte. ‘This was a night action 
notable for the success of radar equipment and together with the 
Leyte operations formed part of what is known as the second 
Battle of the Philippines Sea, the greatest and most decisive 
naval battle of the whole war. 


In the actions covering the landings of United States Forces 
in Lingayen Gulf H.M.A.S. AUSTRALIA was severely damaged 
in attacks by Japanese suicide aircraft. 


At the end of August 1945 Japan was ready to surrender. 
H.M.A.S. NAPIER and NORMAN formed part of the original 
force which anchored in Tokyo Bay on 28th August and landed 
a contingent to take over the chief Japanese dockyard at 
Yokosuka. H.M.A. ships SHROPSHIRE, HOBART, BATAAN, 
WARRAMUNGA, NIZAM and three minesweepers were 
present in Tokyo Bay for the final surrender of Japan on board 
U.S.S. MISSOURI on 2nd September 1945. 


During the final part of the war Rear-Admirals Farncomb 
and Collins were alternately in command of H.M.A. Squadron. 


Besides these operations corvettes and frigates carried on 
constant convoy work against Japanese submarines and air 
attacks. H.M.A.S. BUNGAREE laid mines along the Barrier 
Reef and the survey ships MORESBY, SWAN, WARREGO, 
LACHLAN, GASCOYNE, BENALLA and many M.L.’s ful- 
filled a most important task. 


For most of the landings were made on islands and beaches 
whose coasts had never been charted and it was necessary to 
carry out vital preliminary surveys and mine sweeping without 
which the attacks could not have succeeded. Our survey ships 
took a prominent part in these operations. 


The following chronology and records of H.M.A. ships 
AUSTRALIA, SYDNEY, PERTH, VAMPIRE and YARRA 
illustrate the part played in the war by the Australian Navy. 
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H.M.A.S. AUSTRALIA 


Like her previous namesake, H.M.A.S. AUSTRALIA was 
built at John Brown’s Yard on the Clyde in Scotland and was 
commissioned in 1928. As Admiral Hyde’s flagship she paid 
a courtesy call on the United States en route to Australia. She 
served on the Australian Station wearing alternately with 
H.M.A.S. CANBERRA the flag of the Admiral Commanding 
the Squadron. 


In 1935, after wearing the flag of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Gloucester on his return passage from Australia, she went to 
the Mediterranean on exchange duty during the Italian attack 
on Abyssinia. In two successive years, H.M.A.S. AUSTRALIA, 
whilst there, won the Cruisers’ Regatta. 


Early in the Second World War she proceeded to England 
and saw service in the Atlantic. She was present at the attack 
on Dakar in September 1940 during which operation she re- 
ceived hits from Vichyite French guns and lost her aircraft. 
In December 1941, she again became flagship of the Australian 
Squadron. She was Australian flagship in the Battle of the 
Coral Sea and at the attack on Guadalcanal. During 1943 and 
1944 she covered many of our landings in New Guinea and the 
islands. As Commodore Collins’s flagship she was in action 
at the Battle of Leyte Gulf (October 1944) during which she 
suffered casualties from Japanese aircraft attack. Again, in 
January 1945, this time wearing the broad pennant of Commo- 
dore Farncomb, she was present at the re-conquest of the 
Philippines when American forces landed in the Lingayen Gulf. 
She was severely damaged in this operation and had to return 
to Sydney for docking and paying off. She was re-commissioned 
in 1946 and once more became flagship and training cruiser. 
She wore the flag of Flag Officer Commanding Australian Fleet 
alternately with H.M.A.S. SYDNEY. In 1954 after an excellent 
career as a training cruiser she paid off on 3lst August, making 
this last signal. 


“She rests proudly after twenty-six years of distinguished 
service.” 


H.M.A.S. SYDNEY 


The second H.M.A.S. SYDNEY was built by Messrs. 
Swan, Hunter and Wigham Richardson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne 
and was commissioned in 1935. She joined the Mediterranean 
Fleet in October of the same year, relations in the Mediter- 
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ranean being very strained at the time consequent upon the 
Italian invasion of Abyssinia. On 14th July, 1936, she said 
goodbye to Alexandria and made her first appearance in her 
home port on Ilth August, 1936. 


On the outbreak of war she was still on the Australian 
Station, but in May, 1940, she proceeded to Colombo to join 
up with other units for duty with the Mediterranean Fleet. 


On 20th June, 1940, she took part in the bombardment 
of Bardia, the first time her guns had been fired in anger. 
Exactly a week later, while in company, three Italian destroyers 
were engaged and one, the ESPERO, was sunk. She participa- 
ted in the Battle of Calabria when the Italian Fleet was 
chased back to port. 


Early in the morning of 19th July, 1940, SYDNEY in 
company with five British destroyers engaged two Italian 
cruisers and one, the BARTOLOMEO COLLEONI, was sunk 
by SYDNEY’S gunfire. Chase was given to the GIOVANNI 
DELLA BANDE NERE but she escaped. SYDNEY sustained one 
hit in the forward funnel. 


SYDNEY continued to participate in operations in the 
Mediterranean until early in January, 1941, when she was 
relieved by H.M.A.S. PERTH. 


She remained on the Australian Station carrying out escort 
and patrol duty until 10th November, 1941, when she was lost 
with all hands after sinking the heavily armed German raider 
CORMORAN 300 miles west of Carnarvon, W.A. 


H.M.A.S. PERTH 


H.M.A.S. PERTH (7,000 tons—eight 6 inch guns) built 
in England and commissioned in 1936, saw her first service 
with the Royal Navy as H.M.S. AMPHION in Africa. The 
Australian Government purchased her in 1939 and re-christened 
her H.M.A.S. PERTH. On the outbreak of war she was en 
route to Australia when she was placed under Admiralty orders 
and carried out patrols and operations in the West Indies and 
Atlantic. She returned temporarily to Australia in 1940 but 
at the end of the year was sent to the Mediterranean. Here 
she took part in the Battle of Matapan and the evacuation of 
our troops from Greece and Crete. She received a bomb hit 
during these latter operations and returned to Sydney for 
repair and refit. 
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Early in 1942 under the command of Captain H. M. L. 
Waller, D.S.O., R.A.N., she formed part of an Allied force with 
British, Dutch and American ships in Java. She was heavily 
engaged in the Battle of the Java Sea but survived this. In 
endeavouring to escape from the area through Sunda Strait 
she ran into heavy Japanese forces and after a heroic action 
was sunk shortly after midnight on February 28. Some 300 of 
her crew of more than 600 were picked up by the Japanese and 
became prisoners of war. 


H.M.A.S. VAMPIRE 


H.M.A.S. VAMPIRE (1,100 tons) was formerly an Admir- 
alty ‘“‘V’’ Class destroyer and one of the flotilla presented to 
the Australian Government by the British Government in 1933. 


Soon after the outbreak of war she was sent to the Mediter- 
ranean and was a unit of the “Scrap Iron Flotilla.” She was 
one of the first ships of the Royal Australian Navy to go into 
action against the Italians at the battle of Calabria on 9th 
July, 1940. Two days later, whilst convoying ships from 
Malta, she was straddled by bombs and suffered the first R.A.N. 
casualty of World War II. 


She took part in many other operations in the Mediter- 
ranean and was one of the “ferry service’ during the siege 
of Tobruk. 


She escorted our troops to Greece and assisted at the 
evacuation when that country was overrun by the Germans. 
After the German air-borne attack on Crete, she again helped 
to evacuate our forces. 


On the entry of Japan into the war, VAMPIRE was re- 
called to the Singapore area and here she had a most active 
career. 


When Japan opened her attack on Malaya, she was one 
of the destroyer escort for the British capital ships H.M.S. 
PRINCE OF WALES and H.M.S. REPULSE. These ships 
were sunk by Japanese torpedo bombers on December 10, 
1941; VAMPIRE rescued 225 survivors and took them back 
to Singapore. 


On January 26-27 with H.M.S. THANET she was in night 
action with a Japanese cruiser and three destroyers off Malaya 
when H.M.S. THANET was sunk. 
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Finally, on 9th April, 1942, whilst forming an escort for 
H.M. Ships from Ceylon, VAMPIRE was sunk in the Bay of 
Bengal. Her Captain, Commander Moran, R.A.N., lost his 
life and was one of the few casualties from the ship. 


H.M.A.S. YARRA 


H.M.A.S. YARRA (Sloop 1,060 tons) was built at Cockatoo 
and commissioned in 1936 and served with the Squadron in 
Australia. She was destined to see some of the hardest war 
Service. 


In August 1940 she proceeded overseas and took part in 
operations against Italy which included an action with Italian 
destroyers in the Red Sea. In October of that year, she was 
transferred to the Persian Gulf where she helped in securing 
the oil refineries and tanks at Abadan and salvaged an import- 
ant Italian ship the HILDA which had been set on fire and 
abandoned by her crew. Later in the year she was transferred 
to the Mediterranean and took part in the Tobruk run. 


After the entry of Japan into the war, YARRA was brought 
back to the East Indies. Ten days before the surrender of 
Singapore—on 5th February, YARRA _ was escorting the 
EMPRESS OF ASIA, when that ship was heavily attacked by 
Japanese dive bombers outside the harbour. EMPRESS OF 
ASIA became a total loss but YARRA took off some 1,800 troops 
and landed them safely at Singapore. 


Shortly afterwards Lieutenant-Commander Rankin, R.A.N. 
took command and her next duty saw her last and most heroic 
action. On 4th March, whilst escorting Royal Naval Auxiliary 
Ships back to Australia, the convoy was attacked by three Japan- 
ese heavy cruisers and four destroyers off the South of Java. 
The whole convoy was destroyed but YARRA put up a gallant 
fight with her three four-inch guns for twenty minutes. Thir- 
teen members of her crew of 152—the only survivors—were 
later picked up by a Dutch submarine and taken to Ceylon. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF SECOND WORLD WAR 


1939 
Sept. 3 
Oct. 


July 1 


July 9 


July 19 


August 


Declaration of war with Germany. 


Destroyers and HOBART = left for service 
overseas. 


CHRONOLOGY — 1940 


First Australian Troop Convoy — 6th Division 
to Egypt. 


Evacuation of Dunkirk. 
At war with Italy. 
H.M.A.S. VOYAGER sank Italian submarine. 


France capitulated. 


Mediterranean — Force of cruisers and de- 
stroyers, including H.M.A.S. SYDNEY en- 
gaged three Italian destroyers. One 


“ESPERO” sunk and survivors taken aboard 
H.M.A.S. SYDNEY. 


H.M.A.S. STUART sank an Italian submarine 
between Crete and African coast. 


Battle of Calabria. Mediterranean Fleet, in- 
cluding H.M.A.S. SYDNEY and the 10th 
Destroyer Flotilla led by H.M.A.S. STUART, 
engaged Italian fleet of two_ battleships, 
twelve cruisers and flotilla of destroyers. An 
Italian cruiser and battleship was damaged 
and a destroyer sunk. 


Crete: Action off Cape Spada. H.M.A.S. 
SYDNEY in company with British destroy- 
ers, HAVOC, HYPERIAN, HASTY, HERO, 
ILEX. Italian cruiser BARTOLOMEO 
COLLEONI sunk by SYDNEY’S gunfire. 


H.M.A.S. ADELAIDE supported Free French 
in Noumea. 


3] 


Aug. 13-19 


Aug. 23-24 


Sept. 4 


Sept. 14-25 


Sept. 29 
Oct. 2 


Nov. 11 


1941 
Jan. 22 


March 4 


March 28 


April 24 


H.M.A.S. HOBART in Somaliland evacua- 
tion. 


H.M.A.S. SYDNEY, WATERHEN and 
STUART took part in bombardment in 
Italian Base in Gulf of Bomba. 


H.M.A.S. SYDNEY with H.M.S. ILEX bom- 
barded Scarpanto Island. Attacked by five 
E boats. ILEX destroyed two of the boats. 


H.M.A.S. AUSTRALIA participated in British 
action off Dakar. 


H.M.A.S. STUART sank Italian submarine. 


H.M.A.S. SYDNEY bombarded Port Maltesana 
on the Dodecanese Island of Stampalia. 


H.M.A.S. SYDNEY with British Ships includ- 
ing destroyers NUBIAN and MOHAWK, 
engaged in action an enemy convoy of 4 
merchant vessels with escort vessels, coming 
from Port of Valona. All enemy ships hit 
and damaged and one was seen to sink. 
British ships suffered no casualties. 


Tobruk captured. Australian destroyers were 
subsequently prominent in the “Tobruk 
Ferry Service,” including H.M.A.S. WATER- 
HEN, STUART, VAMPIRE, VOYAGER, 
VENDETTA, NAPIER, NIZAM and H.M.A. 
Sloop PARRAMATTA. 


In Indian Ocean H.M.A.S. CANBERRA and 
H.M.N.Z.S. LEANDER intercept two German 
supply ships, which scuttled themselves. 


Battle of Cape Matapan (Ionian Sea) in which 
H.M.A.S. VENDETTA was the first Austra- 
lian unit to come under fire. H.M.A:S. 
PERTH and STUART also participated. 


Evacuation of Greece. H.M.A.S. PERTH, 
STUART, VOYAGER, VAMPIRE, VEN- 
DETTA and WATERHEN play important 
part. 
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May 30-31 


June 8-12 


June 30 


Nov. 19 


Feb. 
Feb. 


15 
19 


Evacuation of Crete. H.M.AS. PERTH 
damaged by bomb. NAPIER and NIZAM 
also participated. 


Campaign against Vichyite French in Syria. 
PERTH, STUART and NIZAM participated. 


H.M.A.S. WATERHEN sunk in Mediterran- 
ean. 


German Raider KORMORAN - sunk _ by 
H.M.A.S. SYDNEY off the coast of Western 
Australia. Loss of H.M.A.S. SYDNEY in 


same action. 


H.M.A.S. PARRAMATTA torpedoed = on 
Tobruk run by submarine. 


Japanese attack Pearl Harbour. 


H.M.A.S. VAMPIRE screens H.M. Ships 
PRINCE OF WALES and REPULSE and 
rescues 225 survivors when these ships were 
sunk by Japanese bombers. 


H.M.A.S. ADELAIDE took A.I.F. to Amboina. 


Japanese capture Rabaul. 


H.M.A.S. VAMPIRE with H.M.S. THANET 
in action with three Japanese destroyers and 
one Japanese cruiser. 


First air raid on Port Moresby. 


H.M.A.S. YARRA rescues 1,800 troops from 
burning ship EMPRESS OF ASIA at Singa- 


pore. 


R.A.N. ships first came under U.S.N. com- 
mand. 


Surrender of Singapore. 


Air Raid at Darwin, ships there included 
H.M.A.S. SWAN, PLATYPUS, GUNBAR 
and the Hospital Ships CONGOOLA and 
MANUNDA. 
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Feb. 20 


Feb. 27-28 


March 1 


March 2 


March 4 


March 17 
April 9 
May 4-8 
May 24 
June 1 
June 3-6 
June 17 


Aug. 7 


Aug. 9 


Aug. 25 


Evacuation of Sumatra, H.M.A. ships assisting 
included GOULBURN, BURNIE, 
WOLLONGONG, BALLARAT and BEN- 
DIGO. 


Java Sea Battle. H.M.A.S. PERTH with 
British, United States and Dutch ships par- 
ticipated. 


PERTH sunk approaching Sunda Strait in 
Bantam Bay, Java. 


R.A.N. withdrew from Java, 6 A.MS. 
including BURNIE, BENDIGO and BAL- 
LARAT last ships to leave ‘Tilatjap. 
Japanese bomb Wyndham and Broome. 


H.M.A.S. YARRA lost off Tyilatjap. Attacked 
by vastly superior enemy force while escort- 
ing convoy from Java to Australia. 


General Douglas MacArthur reaches Australia 
from the Philippines. 


H.M.A.S. VAMPIRE sunk in Bay of Bengal. 


Battle of Coral Sea. H.M.A.S. AUSTRALIA 
and HOBART take part in first big “Carrier 
Battle.” 


H.M.A.S. NESTOR takes part in the hunting 
down of German battleship BISMARCK. 


Midget submarine attack by Japanese on Syd- 
ney Harbour. H.M.AS. KUTTABUL, 
depot ship, sunk in Harbour. 


Battle of Midway (U.S. action). 


H.M.A.S. NESTOR sunk after dive-bombing 
attack in Mediterranean. _ 


H.M.A.S. AUS- 
and HOBART 


Landings at Guadalcanal. 
TRALIA, CANBERRA 
assist U.S. Force. 


H.M.A.S. CANBERRA sunk during night 
action off Guadalcanal. 


Battle of Eastern Solomons. 
severe losses. 


Japanese sustain 
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Jan. 14 
Feb. 9 
March 15 


May 14 


June 25 
July 10 


July 20 
Sept. 8 
Dec. 15 


Dec. 26 


1944 
Feb. 29 


—_ 


——_« 


Japanese defeated at Milne Bay. 


H.M.A.S. QUIBERON takes part in North- 
African landings. 


Battle of Guadalcanal. Heavy Japanese losses. 


H.M.A.S. ARMIDALE sunk by Japanese bomb- 
ers in Arafura Sea. 


Japanese campaign in Papua collapsed. 
Final Japanese defeat on Guadalcanal. 


Seventh U.S. Fleet organised under command 
of Vice Admiral Carpenter, U.S.N., and in- 
cluded R.A.N. cruisers, destroyers, and sur- 
veying ships. 


Sinking of Hospital Ship CENTAUR off coast 
of Queensland. 


H.M.A.S. SHROPSHIRE transferred to R.A.N. 


Sicily landings and subsequent operations, 
included H.M.A.S. CAIRNS, CESSNOCK, 
GAWLER, GERALDTON, IPSWICH, 
LISMORE, MARYBOROUGH - and 
WOLLONGONG. 


H.M.A.S. HOBART torpedoed. 
Italy surrenders unconditionally. 


Landing at Arawe, New Britain, H.M.AS. 
SHROPSHIRE, AUSTRALIA, WARRA- 
MUNGA, ARUNTA and WESTRALIA 
participate in operations. 


U.S. landing at Cape Gloucester, H.M.A.S. 
AUSTRALIA, ARUNTA, WARRAMUNGA 
and SHROPSHIRE take part in operations. 


Landing at Admiralty Islands, H.M.AS. 
SHROPSHIRE and WARRAMUNGA in- 
cluded in these operations. 
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April 22 


April 28 


May 27 


June 6 
June 8 


June 19-24 
Sept. 15 


Oct. 20 


Oct. 24 


1945 
Jan. 3-6 


U.S. landings at Tanamerah Bay, Humboldt 
Bay, Aitape area. H.M.A.S. AUSTRALIA, 
SHROPSHIRE, ARUNTA, WARRA- 
MUNGA, WESTRALIA, MANOORA and 
KANIMBLA take part with preliminary sur- 
veys by H.M.A.S. MORESBY, BENALLA, 
SHEPPARTON, CAPE LEEUWIN and 
POLARIS. 


Australians capture Madang. H.M.A.S. VEN- 
DETTA and BUNDABERG present. 


Landings at Biak. H.M.A.S. SHROPSHIRE, 
AUSTRALIA, WARRAMUNGA and 
ARUNTA assisted. 


D. Day. Invasion of Normandy. 


Running action between Allied ships and 
Japanese destroyers. H.M.A.S. AUSTRALIA, 
ARUNTA and WARRAMUNGA included 
in action. 


First Battle of Philippines Sea (U.S.N. action). 


Assault landing by Allied troops, Morotai. 
Force included H.M.A.S. AUSTRALIA, 
SHROPSHIRE, WARRAMUNGA, 
ARUNTA, KANIMBLA and MANOORA. 


Allied assault landing and bombardment of 
Leyte. H.M.A. ships included were AUS- 
TRALIA, SHROPSHIRE, WARRA- 
MUNGA, MANOORA, ARUNTA, KAN- 
IMBLA. H.M.A.S. AUSTRALIA suffered 
damage and casualties. 


Battle for Leyte Gulf. SHROPSHIRE and 
ARUNTA played an active part. This was 
the greatest and most decisive naval battle 
of the whole war. 


Bombardment of Lingayen Gulf. H.M.AS. 
SHROPSHIRE, ARUNTA,  WARRA- 
MUNGA, AUSTRALIA, MANOORA, 
KANIMBLA, WESTRALIA, survey ships 
and mine-sweepers of R.A.N. take part. 
H.M.A.S. AUSTRALIA damaged by suicide 
aircraft. 
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January 


Feb. 3 
Feb. 16 


April 28 
May 1 


May 1 


May 7 
May 8 
May 10 


June 10 


July 1 


July 17 


Aug. 6 
Aug. 15 
Aug. 28 


H.M.A. destroyers NAPIER, NEPAL and 
NORMAN took part in Burma Campaign. 


U.S. Forces enter Manila. 


Corregidor landing in which H.M.AS. 
SHROPSHIRE, ARUNTA and WARRA- 
MUNGA assist U.S. Forces. 


Assassination of Mussolini. 


Landing on ‘Tarakan, H.M.A.S. WARRA- 
MUNGA, WESTRALIA, LACHLAN, 
BARCOO, HAWKESBURY, BURDEKIN, 
MANOORA assist U.S. Forces. 


Landing on Ryuku Islands, H.M.A. ships 
present included QUIBERON, QUICK- 
MATCH, NEPAL, NORMAN and NIZAM. 


Germany surrendered. 
V.E. Day. 


Landing at Wewak assisted by H.M.AS. 
HOBART, ARUNTA, WARRAMUNGA, 
SWAN, COLAC and DUBBO. 


Landing at Brunei Bay. H.M.A.S. SHROP- 
SHIRE, HOBART, ARUNTA, MANOORA, 
WESTRALIA, KANIMBLA, LACHLAN, 
BARCOO and HAWKESBURY take part 
in action. 


Balikpapan landing. H.M.A.S. SHROP- 
SHIRE, HOBART, ARUNTA, MANOORA, 
WESTRALIA, KANIMBLA, GASCOYNE 
and WARREGO present. 


H.M.A.S. QUIBERON and QUICKMATCH 
in action with B.P.F. in air strikes against 
Japan. H.M.A.S. NAPIER, NIZAM, NOR- 
MAN and NEPAL assist in fuelling and 
general service. 


First Atom Bomb dropped on Hiroshima. 

Japanese surrender. V.J. Day. 

Ships enter Tokyo Bay. H.M.A.S. NAPIER 
and NIZAM join U.S. Task Force 38:4. 
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Aug. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


30 


30 


Ships enter Hong Kong Harbour. H.M.A.S. 
BATHURST, WAGGA, CASTLEMAINE, 
MILDURA, FREMANTLE and BROOME 
present. 


Detachments from NAPIER and NIZAM 
landed with British components of U.S. Task 
Force 31 for occupation of Yokosuka Dock- 
yard. 


Japanese sign surrender in U.S.S. MISSOURI, 
H.M.A.S. SHROPSHIRE, HOBART, 
WARRAMUNGA, ~ NAPIER, NIZAM, 
BATAAN, IPSWICH, CESSNOCK and 
BALLARAT among ships present. 


Surrender at Rabaul signed in H.M.S. GLORY. 
H.M.A. Ships in that area included VEN- 
DETTA, TOWNSVILLE, KIAMA, DUBBO 
and LITHGOW. 


Surrender at Balikpapan. H.M.A.S. GAS- 
COYNE, BURDEKIN and INVERELL 
present. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE FLEET AIR ARM 


Seafaring nations have found it expedient to support 
their fleets and convoys with a form of air power that has 
proved invaluable in past conflicts. This vital branch of the 
service, the Fleet Air Arm, was responsible for so much success 
in the 1939-1945 war and the names. of Taranto, Bismark, 
Truk, Leyte, Guam and Task Force 58 are forever emblazoned 
across the battle flags of the Democracies. 


It will be recalled that in 1926 the Australian Government 
decided to build a seaplane carrier in this country. ‘This vessel 
was named H.M.A.S. ALBATROSS, launched in 1928, displace- 
ment 6,000 tons, maximum speed 21 knots and her capacity, 9 
small aircraft. 


She commissioned in 1929 with a complement of 430. 
Most of her complement was provided by the Navy but, with 
the exception of a few pilots, the flying component, including 
observers and telegraphists, was provided by the R.A.A.F. A 
number of naval officers had learned to fly; others went through 
the Observers’ Courses in the Royal Navy; and there were naval 
telegraphists trained exclusively in Australia. 


H.M.A.S. ALBATROSS eventually paid off in 1933 but 
this did not end her career. During the 1939-1945 war she 
was used as an aircraft repair and headquarters ship; and now, 
sold by the Admiralty to Greece, she is operating as a passenger 
ship under the name “HELLENORO PRINCE.” 


After an eclipse of fourteen years, the Fleet Air Arm was 
reconstituted in 1947 when the Commonwealth Government 
formulated a long term plan gradually to build up a force 
capable of providing aerial anti-submarine and fighter pro- 
tection for the Fleet. 


On 16th December, the light fleet carrier, H.M.A.S. SYD- 
NEY was commissioned under the command of Captain (now 
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Vice-Admiral) R. R. Dowling, C.B.E., D.S.O., R.A.N., and 
early in 1949 the first squadron of Sea Fury, fighter bomber, and 
Firefly, anti-submarine aircraft were embarked. 


A shore establishment, H.M.A.S. ALBATROSS, was com- 
missioned at Nowra, for in order to keep a carrier at sea the 
personnel essential to its operating aircraft must be trained 
ashore. ‘The mechanics, safety equipment, electrical, ordnance 
and radar ratings graduate from the various schools at Nowra 
and eventually take their place in the front line squadrons 
that operate from the carrier. It is to this Naval Air Station 
that the carrier’s aircraft disembark when the ship undergoes 
a refit. 


Although the envisaged task of the Fleet Air Arm Squad- 
rons was one of patrols around the Australian coasts and 
northern possessions, the year 1951 brought unexpected action. 
H.M.A.S. SYDNEY was called upon to provide support for the 
United Nations command in Korea. The war H.M.A.S. SYD- 
NEY waged in Korean waters was of a strange nature but one 
which demonstrated the versatility of an aircraft carrier. In- 
stead of giving constant support to the surface forces, daily 
raids were made against enemy supply areas, troop concentra- 
tions and bridges far removed from the sea. 


H.M.A.S. MELBOURNE, a new light fleet carrier, will in- 
troduce the jet era into the Fleet Air Arm. 


In this new era of super-sonic speeds the Fleet Air Arm 
will continue to uphold the proud traditions of the Royal 
Australian Navy. 
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CHAPTER VII 


KOREA 


From the beginning of hostilities in Korea in June, 1950, 
until the declaration of an armistice in July, 1953, nine ships 
of the Royal Australian Navy, 311 of its officers and 4,196 of 
its men served in the foremost operational areas. 


Sixty of the ofhcers and men were awarded decorations. 


The nine ships were the aircraft carrier SYDNEY, the Battle 
class destroyers ANZAC and TOBRUK, the Tribal class de- 
stroyers BATAAN and WARRAMUNGA and the River class 
frigates MURCHISON, SHOALHAVEN, CONDAMINE and 
CULGOA. 


The participation of the Royal Australian Navy in the 
Korean War dated right from its outbreak, when BATAAN 
and SHOALHAVEN, which were on occupation duty in Japan- 
ese waters, were immediately placed by the Australian Govern- 
ment at the United Nations disposal. 


The initial mission allotted to them was to help in 
evacuating British and American civilians from Korea to regions 
of safety. But it was not long before they were engaged in 
more serious operations. ‘Their escort work, anti-submarine 
picketing and coastal bombardment became the pattern to be 
followed by other R.A.N. ships. 


In September, 1951, H.M.A.S. SYDNEY relieved H.M.S. 
GLORY in Korean waters. The earliest attacks made by 
SYDNEY’S aircraft were those launched against the Kojo area, 
on the south east coast where tremendous damage was done. 


After the second day of the attack the Commander-in-Chief, 
Far East, sent a signal to the Commanding Officer of the 
SYDNEY which read as follows:— 


“Your air effort in the last two days has been unprecedented 
in quantity and high in quality. It has been a magnificent 
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achievement, on which I warmly congratulate you. Though 
it is invidious to particularise, the spotters did a first class 
job, and the NEW JERSEY (a United States battleship) with 
the Commanding Officer of the Seventh Fleet embarked, said 
that they were the best she has yet had. Eighty-nine sorties 
in one day is grand batting by any standards, especially in 
the opening match.” 


The SYDNEY continued her attacks against the enemy 
almost until the end of January, 1952, when she left the 
Korean area on her way back to Australia. 


After her departure the smaller ships of the Royal Aus- 
tralian Navy kept on increasing the enviable reputation that 
the R.A.N. had already won and their responsibilities and 
activities were even extended. 


The BATAAN was involved in operation “Round Up” 
which included a successful daylight raid on Ponggu-Myon Pen- 
insula in Haeju Gulf. 


ANZAC was leader of a unit whose task was to defend 
friendly islands, maintain the blockade of the enemy coast and 
bombard enemy positions and railways. 


During the period of hostilities in Korea, ships of the 
Royal Australian Navy were visited by the Australian Prime 
Minister, Ihe Minister for the Army, The Minister for Navy 
and Air and the Chief of Naval Staff and First Member of 
the Australian Commonwealth Naval Board. 


They all expressed their keen pleasure at the excellent 
work that was being done by the R.A.N. in the war area and 
at the spirit of cheerfulness and determination with which its 
officers and men were performing duties that were often 
monotonous and tedious and were frequently carried out under 
conditions of hardship and extreme discomfort. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


SEA POWER AND AUSTRALIA 


From this brief outline of Australian Naval History, the 
vital importance to Australia of sea power in terms of both 
warships and merchant ships will be very evident. 


In our early history, we saw the importance of the British 
Navy in the discovery, early settlement, and coastal survey of 
Australia. 


In later years, from two World Wars, the influence of sea 
power stands out as a guide and a signpost for our future 
security. 


In both of these wars, we had convoys of merchant ships 
to carry troops with cruisers and small ships to protect them. 
In both wars too, submarine attacks on our merchant convoys 
carrying food and munitions, at times threatened our ability 
to carry on, and emphasised the need for small, fast anti- 
submarine vessels and—in the second war—of aircraft as well, 
to protect the convoys. 


The world map will show how far we are from world markets 
and supplies and how essential is sea protection to our very 
existence. It will also show how important it is for our 
security that Britain and America should control the sea routes 
through the Mediterranean, Suez Canal, and Indian Ocean, or 
across the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans through the Panama 
Canal. In the last war, at one stage, we temporarily lost full 
control of the Suez Canal route which necessitated using the longer 
route round the Cape and which also threatened our vital oil 
supplies from the Middle East. 


The geography of Australia with its long coastline and 
with the innumerable islands to the north gives food for 
thought regarding our future defence. At present, many of 
these islands are un-developed and their people primitive; but 
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they are bound to become of vital importance to Australia. 
Beyond them are millions of people, some already well ad- 
vanced who may be expected to develop in every way, and 
whose future actions are unpredictable in their effect on Aus- 
tralia and our way of life. 


In the war against Japan, these islands gave us a ring of 
bases for operations, which enabled us to halt the Japanese, 
drive them back and begin the final onslaught on the Philip- 
pines and the mainland of Japan; but this was only possible 
after our control of the sea and the air had been re-established 
by the Carrier Battles of the Coral Sea and Midway in May 
and June 1942. 


With the atomic age, and the development of the guided 
missiles, it will become more than ever necessary to control the 
sea approaches to our main centres and to establish bases in 
the islands and so prevent any enemy launching long range 
attacks against us with new types of weapons. 


Finally, both wars have shown us the need in peace time 
of preparing dockyards for the construction and repair of war- 
ships and for shore establishments to train both Permanent 
Forces and Naval Reserves. 


In its young life of some 40 years the Australian Navy has 
had the inestimable advantage of service in two World Wars in 
both of which, after hard and often tedious duty and at times 
successful action, it has made a contribution towards a vic- 
torious peace. 
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APPENDIX “A” 


SHIPS AND SHORE ESTABLISHMENTS 
OF THE ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY 


Light Fleet Aircraft Carriers 
SYDNEY MELBOURNE 


Cruiser 
HOBART 


Battle Class Destroyers 
ANZAC TOBRUK 


Tribal Class Destroyers 
ARUNTA BATAAN WARRAMUNGA 


“Q” Class Destroyers 
QUALITY QUIBERON QUICKMATCH 


Frigates Converted From “Q” Class Destroyers 


QUADRANT QUEENBOROUGH 
Frigates 

BARCOO DIAMANTINA | MACQUARIE 

BARWON SHOALHAVEN MURCHISON 

BURDEKIN GASCOYNE WARREGO 

CONDAMINE HAWKESBURY SWAN 


CULGOA LACHLAN (on loan to N.Z. Navy). 
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Ocean Minesweepers 


BOWEN BUNBURY 
CASTLEMAINE COWRA 
COOTAMUNDRA COLAC 
DELORAINE DUBBO 
FREMANTLE GYMPIE 
WAGGA SHEPPARTON 
GLADSTONE PARKES 
JUNEE BENALLA 
KATOOMBA GLENELG 
LATROBE HORSHAM 
LITHGOW TOWNSVILLE 
MILDURA ROCKHAMPTON 
ARARAT STRAHAN 
KAPUNDA BUNDABERG 


Landing Ship Transport (L.S.T.) 
LAE LABUAN 


Boom Working Vessels 
KARANGI KOALA KANGAROO 


Miscellaneous 


H.M.A.S. PLATYPUS — Reserve Ships, Sydney, N.S.W. 

55 Small Craft. 

3 Submarines on loan from Royal Navy— 

TACTICIAN, TELEMACHUS and TJHOROUGH. 
Fleet replenishment tanker — TIDE AUSTRAL. 


Fleet Air Arm Squadrons 
No. 723 No. 816 
» 124 » 817 
» 805 » 851 
» 808 
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Naval Shore Establishments 


H.M.A.S. CERBERUS — 
H.M.A.S. WATSON — 
H.M.A.S. PENGUIN — 


H.M.A.S. RUSHCUTTER — 
H.M.AS. KUTTABUL — 
H.M.AS. TARANGAU  — 
H.M.A.S. HARMAN — 
H.M.AS. MELVILLE — 
H.M.AS, ALBATROSS — 


R.A.N. College — 
H.M.A.S. LONSDALE _— 
H.M.A.S. LEEUWIN _ 


H.M.A.S. MORETON — 
H.M.A.S. HUON — 


H.M.A.S. TORRENS — 


H.M.A.S. COMMONWEALTH 
H.M.A.S. NIRIMBA — 


H.M.A.S. COONAWARRA -- 


Flinders Naval Depot, Victoria. 
N.D. School, Sydney, N.S.W. 


Balmoral Naval Depot, Sydney, 
N.S.W. 


A/S School, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Dockyard, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Manus. 

W/T Station, Canberra, A.C.T. 
Oil Depot, Darwin, N.T. 


R.A.N. Air Station, Nowra, 
N.S.W. 


Flinders Naval Depot, Victoria. 
Reserve Training and Recuit- 


ing Depot, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria. 


Reserve Training and Recruit- 
ing Depot, Fremantle, W.A. 


Reserve Training and Recruit- 
ing Depot, Brisbane, 
Queensland.. 

Reserve Training and Recruit- 
ing Depot, Hobart, ‘Tas- 
mania. 

Reserve Training and Recruit- 
ing Depot, Adelaide, S.A. 

— Kure, Japan. 

R.A.N. Air Station, Schofields, 
N.S.W. 


W/T Station, Darwin, Northern 
‘Territory. 


Ship Construction 


Vessels being built in Australian dockyards include three 
Daring class ships. One was launched in Sydney in March 1952, 
and another was launched in Melbourne in May 1954. The 
third is under construction in Sydney. Four anti-submarine 
frigates are to be built and one boom working vessel is under 
construction in Australia. One Tribal class destroyer is being 
modernised, and 3 ‘‘Q” class destroyers are being converted to 
fast anti-submarine frigates. 
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